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ONE  PENNY 


Why  Britain  Fights 


The  great  struggle  has  come.  But  before  the  actual 
movements  of  the  armies  take  up  all  our  attention, 
those  of  us  who  have  not  time  to  read  much 
more  than  the  daily  papers  should  try  to  realize 


More  than  in  the  case  of  most  wars,  the  reason 
for  this  war  is  to  be  sought  in  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  past.  So  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  understand  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
certain  great  desires  which  have  permanently 
influenced  the  relations  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
towards  each  other.  Of  these,  three  demand  our 
notice  in  connection  with  the  present  struggle. 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  is  divided  between  a 
number  of  countries  differing  very  much  in  size. 
But  six  of  them  are  so  much  stronger  than  the 
others  that  they  are  distinguished  as  the  six  great 
powers.  Their  strength  comes  from  their  wealth, 
and  their  wealth  is  the  outcome  of  their  trade  with 
other  nations.  This  trade  must  go  along  the  great 
water-ways,  the  seas  and  oceans,  and  it  can  only 
be  carried  on  if  these  are  free  to  the  ships  of  traders 
without  interference  from  hostile  countries. 

Now,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  Italy  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are 
so  placed  that  their  ships  can  move  out  from  the 


what  we  are  fighting  about. 
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ports  in  every  direction  without  fear.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  other  three  powers  there  is  no  such 
assured  freedom.  Eussia  has  plenty  of  ports,  but 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Siberian  coast  are  blocked 
with  ice,  except  for  a  very  few  months  of  the  year, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas, 
the  free  passage  of  Russian  ships  can  be  stopped 
by  whoever  commands  the  narrow  entrance  to 
each.  This  is  the  reason  why  Russia  intrigued  to 
get  Port  Arthur  in  the  East  and  fought  so  hard  to 
keep  it.  Austria,  again,  is  shut  in  to  the  top  end 
of  the  Adriatic.  Finally,  most  of  Germany's  sea- 
board is  in  the  Baltic.  That  on  the  North  Sea  is 
on  a  coast  difficult  for  navigation  and  easily  com- 
manded from  our  shores.  In  order  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  her  Baltic  coast,  Germany 
has  at  enormous  expense  dug  a  canal— commonly 
called  the  Kiel  Canal — which  enables  ships  of  the 
largest  size  to  pass  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  But 
it  is  only  a  narrow  passage  after  all. 

To  take  a  second  point.  We  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  white  man  and  a  black  man,  and 
generally,  perhaps,  between  an  Englishman  and  a 
foreigner.  But,  unless  we  have  been  outside  our 
islands,  we  do  not  realize  that  older  than  divisions 
into  countries  are  distinctions  between  the  great 
races  of  mankind.  We  may  have  heard  it  said 
by  some  people  that  the  future  of  the  world 
belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  is,  that 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  living 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  also  in  her  vast 
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overseas  Colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  are  mostly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
will  some  day  impose  their  speech  and  civilization 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  Other  races  have  the 
same  kind  of  ambition  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  stretching  from  north  to 
south,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
a  struggle  for  mastery  has  been  going  on  between 
two  great  races.  The  Germans  who,  like  ourselves 
and  the  Dutch,  are  men  of  Teutonic  race,  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  been  trying  to  keep  back 
upon  their  eastern  border  the  rival  race  of  the 
Slavs.  The  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  is  peopled 
by  Slavs,  whose  lowly  position  among  nations  for 
many  centuries  is  commemorated  by  our  word 
"  Slave."  But  since  Russia  became  a  great  empire 
they  have  begun  to  think  of  themselves  as  one 
people  and  to  look  to  Russia  as  their  champion. 
The  German  Emperor,  who  has  Slav  subjects  in 
Prussian  Poland,  has  vainly  tried  to  turn  them 
into  Germans ;  and  Russia's  promise  after  the 
war  broke  out,  of  the  revival  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  Slav  subjects  of 
Germany  and  Austria  in  rebellion  against  their 
present  rulers.  The  Slavs  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  Germans  really  fear  lest  their  advance  westwards 
should  be  in  such  numbers  as  would  wipe  out  both 
German  speech  and  German  civilization  in  the 
lands  to  which  they  spread. 

In  the  third  place,  every  schoolboy  has  learnt 
that  Central  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
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the  Ural  Mountains  is  a  long  flat  plain  pierced  by- 
many  rivers  but  not  traversed  by  any  chain  of 
mountains  high  enough  to  form  a  barrier.  Now, 
Germany  occupies  the  centre  of  this  plain,  and 
since  she  has  no  natural  boundaries  on  either  side 
she  has  been  obliged  to  make  artificial  ones,  and 
these  consist  of  fortresses  and  troops  sufficient  to 
protect  both  sides  against  attack  at  once.  To 
these  means  of  defence  has  been  added  recently  a 
very  powerful  navy.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
Germany  cannot  be  safe  without  possessing  an 
armed  force  so  large  as  to  be  a  very  serious  and 
constant  danger  to  her  neighbours. 

Bearing  these  three  points  in  mind — the  need  to 
the  great  nations  of  an  unhindered  passage  for 
their  trade  :  the  long  struggle  that  has  been  going 
on  in  Central  Europe  for  mastery  between  Teuton 
and  Slav,  and  the  absolute  need  for  Germany  of 
very  strong  artificial  barriers — we  may  go  on  to 
consider  the  special  events  which  have  brought  on 
the  war. 

We  must  look  for  the  beginning  of  these  far  away 
in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  The  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  have  troubled  the  powers  of 
Europe  for  a  long  time  past.  Nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago  the  Turks  conquered  the  whole  land  ; 
but  during  the  last  two  centuries  they  have  been 
gradually  driven  back  until  now  they  possess  only 
a  small  corner  of  it.  They  have  stood  their  ground 
so  long  because  of  the  divisions  among  the  peoples 
whom  they  conquered  and  the  jealousies  among 
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the  great  powers.  The  people  of  the  peninsula  are 
almost  entirely  of  Slav  race  ;  but  they  are  divided 
both  in  religion — between  Greek  Church,  Eoman 
Catholics  and  Mohammedans ;  and  in  political 
interests,  since  three  of  the  small  states  set  up  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Turks'  dominions  (Bulgaria,  Servia 
and  Greece)  equally  claim  to  be  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  Christian  interests  in  the  peninsula. 

Of  these  conflicting  claims  the  great  powers  have 
taken  full  advantage.  Three  of  them  are  directly 
interested  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Italy  wants 
to  control  the  opposite  coast  of  Dalmatia,  with  its 
people  of  Italian  blood  and  speech.  Russia,  as 
the  head  of  the  Slavs,  protects  the  small  Balkan 
States  against  any  interference  from  outside  other 
than  her  own.  To  Austria  the  road  through  the 
Balkan  peninsula  is  her  only  way  of  getting  to 
the  open  sea.  But  in  her  wish  to  reach  it  she 
recently  annexed  Bosnia,  and  so  shut  out  Servia's 
chief  hope  of  enlarging  her  dominions  and,  especially, 
of  getting  a  port  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  was  murdered  in 
the  capital  of  Bosnia  :  the  plotters  were  traced  to 
Servia  ;  and  a  dispute  arising  out  of  these  events 
between  the  two  governments,  ended  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Austria.  Russia,  regarding  this  as 
an  excuse  on  the  part  of  Austria  for  increasing  her 
influence  in  the  peninsula,  declared  her  intention 
of  supporting  Servia.  The  German  Emperor 
thought  the  moment  had  come  which  all  Teutons 
dread,  and  that  this  was  an  excuse  on  the  part 
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of  Eussia  to  begin  a  forward  movement  against 
one,  and  that  the  weakest,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  But  Germany's  fear  did 
not  stop  here.  France  and  Eussia  have  been  in 
alliance  for  twenty  years,  an  alliance  aimed  against 
the  aggression  of  Germany ;  and  Germany,  knowing 
that  France  would  not  desert  her  ally,  prepared 
for  war  against  France  also. 

France,  indeed,  has  her  own  cause  of  quarrel 
with  Germany.  She  has  aimed  for  centuries  at 
getting  what  seems  her  "  natural,"  that  is,  her 
geographical  boundary  at  the  river  Ehine.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  people  of  Teutonic  race 
inhabit  both  banks  of  the  river,  the  Germans  have 
regarded  the  whole  course  of  it  as  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  them.  Forty-four  years  ago  the  German 
conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine  pushed  the  French 
boundary  back  altogether  from  the  Ehine.  In 
taking  these  lands  the  Germans  intended  to  make 
themselves  so  completely  masters  of  the  French 
frontier  that  their  armies  should  always  be  able 
to  march  over  it  without  hindrance.  The  French 
met  this  danger  by  fortifying  the  frontier  towards 
Germany  at  enormous  expense,  but  so  effectually 
that  military  experts  consider  it  quite  impossible 
for  the  German  forces  to  get  through  it.  The 
only  method,  therefore,  by  which  the  Germans 
could  attack  France  was  by  coming  through  Bel- 
gium where  the  river  Meuse,  which  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  wars 
two  hundred  years  ago,  gave  them  a  road  which, 
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when  cleared  of  obstructions,  would  lead  them 
right  down  on  to  Paris.  For,  the  French  boundary 
towards  Belgium  is  a  very  long  one  compared  with 
the  boundary  towards  Germany  ;  and  France  has 
not  spent  the  same  enormous  pains  in  fortifying  it, 
because  she  knew  that  another  great  power  was 
as  much  interested  as  herself  in  preventing  the 
invasion  of  Belgium.    That  power  is  Great  Britain. 

We  come  thus  to  our  own  concern  in  this  present 
war.  It  is  for  two  reasons  that  we  have  declared 
war  against  Germany.  In  the  first  place,  in  more 
than  one  instance  we  have  always  been  the  cham- 
pions of  the  smaller  peoples  of  Europe.  Ever  since 
Belgium  became  a  nation  we,  together  with  other 
powers,  guaranteed  her  independence.  It  is  true 
that,  in  demanding  passage  for  her  troops  through 
Belgium,  Germany  promised  both  to  Belgium,  and 
to  Great  Britain  as  the  most  interested  of  her 
guarantors,  that  nothing  should  be  done  now  or 
after  the  war  to  interfere  with  that  freedom.  But 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  Belgium  thought  that, 
after  the  humiliation  of  France,  any  guarantees 
given  beforehand  would  save  Belgium  from  the 
conqueror,  and  they  feared  lest  Holland  and  Den- 
mark might  also  disappear.  Our  guarantee  of 
Belgium,  then,  is  a  matter  of  honour. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  interest.  Belgium  is  a 
very  small  country,  one-third  the  size  of  Ireland ; 
but  it  is  for  its  size  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
country  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tempting 
bait  to   any  unscrupulous   neighbour.    It  was 
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against  France  and  her  desire  for  the  boundary 
of  the  Rhine,  that  Great  Britain  originally  guaran- 
teed the  independence  of  Belgium.  Even  more 
dangerous  would  be  the  possession  of  Belgium  by 
a  rising  sea  power  such  as  Germany,  which  would 
not  be  content  until  the  sea  coast  of  Belgium  was 
prolonged  by  as  much  of  the  coast  of  Northern 
France  as  would  give  her  a  command  of  the  English 
Channel  and  especially  of  the  port  of  London. 
The  freedom  of  our  commerce  would  be  gone. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  far-reaching  reason 
for  our  part  in  this  war.  Germany  is  the  youngest 
of  the  six  great  powers.  For  hundreds  of  years 
she  was  divided  between  numberless  princes,  whose 
endless  quarrels  filled  the  land  with  perpetual  war. 
It  is  true  there  was  a  King  of  Germany,  who  was 
also  called  Emperor.  But  he  had  no  army  and 
he  had  no  money,  and  he  used  his  royal  title  merely 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  Austrian  lands  of 
which  he  was  the  hereditary  ruler.  Of  all  the 
countries  which  made  capital  out  of  the  divisions 
of  Germany  none  was  so  mischievous  as  France 
which,  by  constant  interference,  at  length  reached 
the  Rhine  and  took  every  occasion  for  increasing 
her  hold  upon  it.  But  fifty  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  leading  state  of  Northern  Germany,  known 
as  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  a  statesman  named 
Bismarck,  who  in  five  years  had  pushed  the  ruler 
of  Austria  out  of  Germany  altogether,  had  crushed 
France  so  completely  that,  as  he  hoped,  she  would 

never  be  dangerous  to  Germany  again,  and  had 
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created  in  the  centre  of  Europe  an  united  state 
under  the  title  of  the  German  Empire,  with  his 
master,  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  German  Emperor. 
He  could  do  all  this  only  because  he  had  formed 
an  army  which  was  the  most  powerful  in  Europe. 

At  peace  and  united  for  the  first  time,  in  the  forty - 
four  years  since  the  Franco-German  war,  Germany 
has  made  the  greatest  advance  in  material  pros- 
perity that  a  nation  has  ever  made.  The  most 
serious  result  of  this  has  been  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. While  France  has  actually  stood  still,  Ger- 
many has  increased  from  40  millions  in  1870  to 
nearly  70  millions.  Such  a  vast  addition  cannot 
find  an  outlet  in  agriculture  :  it  has  been  taken  up 
in  a  development  of  manufactures.  And  so  system- 
atic has  been  the  technical  training  of  the  Germans 
that,  whereas  they  began  by  building  up  a  trade 
on  cheap  "  shoddy,"  now  in  point  of  excellent 
workmanship  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  us  in  some  of  the  trades  of  which  we 
enjoyed  the  monopoly.  This  commerce  needed 
merchant  ships  to  carry  it  and  a  navy  to  protect 
them,  and  both  these  have  been  set  up  in  an 
incredibly  short  time. 

This  astonishing  success  has  made  the  Germans 
desire  to  assert  their  position  as  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  world.  Their  own  history  has 
taught  them  to  believe  not  only  in  a  strong  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  use  of  force  for  getting  their  own 
ends.  And  this  seems  to  them  all  the  more 
necessary  because  they  are  a  young  people ;  and 


the  older  nations  have  so  appropriated  the  spare 
spaces  of  the  world  that  the  Germans  think  it 
is  only  by  ruthless  self-assertion  that  they  will 
find  the  required  outlet  for  the  overflow  of  their 
strong  national  life. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  the  war 
would  certainly  result  in  their  appropriation  of 
the  colonies  of  their  beaten  enemies.  For,  in  the 
hope  of  bribing  us  to  remain  neutral,  they  assured 
us  that  they  would  not  lessen  the  boundaries  of 
France  ;  but  they  refused,  when  questioned,  to  make 
any  promise  with  regard  to  the  French  colonies. 

The  fact  is,  Germany  needs  lands  outside  Europe, 
and  that  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  15  millions  of  Germans 
living  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Naturally  Germany 
would  like  her  emigrants  to  remain  under  the 
German  flag.  But  all  the  lands  fit  for  white  inhabi- 
tants are  already  taken  up  by  other  nations, 
chiefly  by  us.  Nor  is  Germany  very  likely  to  get 
colonies  of  this  sort.  For,  even  if  she  were  ever  in 
a  position  to  attack  our  colonies,  the  force  needed 
to  reduce  a  country  of  the  size  of  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia would  be  so  large  that  the  task  would  be 
impossible  ;  while  the  strong  democratic  feeling 
of  our  self-governing  colonies  is  so  opposed  to  the 
German  ideas  of  administration,  that  our  colonists 
would  fight  until  the  country  was  a  desert  before 
they  would  accept  the  German  yoke. 

But,  secondly,  the  Germans  need  more  customers 
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for  their  rapidly-growing  manufactures.  In  order 
to  get  as  large  a  market  as  possible  at  home,  they 
shut  out  the  competition  of  foreign  goods  by  a  very 
high  tariff.  But  they  are  afraid  that  other  coun- 
tries may  hurt  German  manufactures  by  applying 
the  same  method  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in 
their  colonies.  France,  in  fact,  already  does  so. 
If  Germany  could  get  the  French  colonies,  there 
would  be  new  markets  open  to  German  goods.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  interests,  like  those  of 
the  Germans,  are  in  favour  of  the  "  open  door," 
that  is,  of  the  free  entry  of  our  goods  into  other 
countries.  But  our  colonies  are  inclined  to  protect 
their  young  industries  by  shutting  out  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries.  By  a  successful  war 
against  the  British  Empire,  Germany  might  be 
able  to  force  our  colonies,  in  return  for  peace,  to 
accept  her  goods  on  favourable  terms. 

And,  thirdly,  the  growing  German  manufactures 
need  raw  material  which  can  be  got  without 
having  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  other  nations. 
Germany  has,  no  doubt,  colonies  of  some  extent 
in  Africa  and  some  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  these  are  not  enough,  and  they  are  dominated 
by  the  colonies  and  the  settlements  of  other  nations, 
especially  ours.  Possession  of  the  French  colonies 
would  give  her  the  use  of  a  gigantic  portion  of 
Western  Africa,  whence  she  could  press  very 
heavily  upon  our  African  territories. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  gone 
to  war — we  cannot  allow  Belgium  to  be  even 
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threatened,  nor  is  it  to  our  interest  that  France 
should  be  humiliated.  We  are  under  an  actual 
treaty  with  Belgium  which  our  national  honour 
will  not  allow  us  to  break.  We  have  an  under- 
standing with  France  which  is  based  upon  mutual 
benefit. 

A  German  philosopher  has  remarked  that  "  the 
real  tragedy  of  history  is  not  the  struggle  of  right 
against  wrong,  but  the  conflict  of  right  against 
right."  We  do  not  lose  anything  by  acknowledging 
that  there  is  much  justification  for  the  German 
aims.  A  rapidly-growing  nation  full  of  enterprise 
must  needs  find  outlet  for  its  energies,  or  it  will 
die  of  congestion.  But  if  it  can  find  salvation  only 
at  our  expense,  we  must  protect  ourselves  or  become 
mere  satellites  of  the  rising  power.  Germany 
believes  that  there  is  not  room  in  the  world  for 
herself  and  us  at  the  same  time.  It  is  true  that 
her  colonies  are  as  yet  almost  undeveloped.  But 
they  are  small  even  by  the  side  of  those  of  France, 
and  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  our  own  vast 
possessions ;  and  their  quick  rise  has  made  the 
Germans  impatient,  especially  as  they  see  no 
immediate  prospect  of  increasing  their  dominions. 
They  repudiate  the  proverb  that  "  Force  is  no 
remedy."  And  can  we  suppose  that  a  nation 
which  has  treated  Belgium  with  such  cynical 
brutality  will  hesitate  to  trample  on  any  other 
nation,  great  or  small,  which  should  dare  to  cross 
its  path  to  world  supremacy  ?  Unless  we  can 
crush  the  enemy  before  he  has  reached  our  shores, 
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we  too  may  see  our  innocent  population  shot  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  our  historic  buildings  levelled 
to  the  ground.  The  Germans  have  demanded  from 
the  civil  population  of  Brussels  a  sum  of  eight 
million  pounds  sterling.  Think  what  they  would 
impose  upon  London  or  Glasgow  or  Manchester ! 

It  is  not  as  if  these  terrible  possibilities  had  not 
been  foreseen  and  gigantic  efforts  had  not  been 
made  to  avert  them.  The  Societies  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  mutual  good  understanding,  the  reciprocal 
visits  of  municipal  authorities,  of  students,  of  school 
boys,  of  working  men,  sincerely  meant  in  this 
country,  are  now  proved  to  have  been  used  by 
Germany  as  a  blind  behind  which  she  was  develop- 
ing her  devilish  plots.  It  was  confidently  anti- 
cipated in  certain  quarters  in  this  country  that 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  who  are  strong  in 
Germany  and  are  well  represented  in  the  popular 
Chamber,  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent 
a  war.  But  whether  their  leaders  have  been 
imprisoned  and  their  risings  suppressed,  as  our 
journalists  fear,  or  no  single  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives has  been  touched,  as  the  Berlin  news- 
mongers proclaim,  their  restraining  influence  has 
simply  been  swept  aside.  They  are  Germans  first 
and  our  commercial  rivals,  and  Social  Democrats 
with  a  loathing  of  war  only  a  long  way  afterwards. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  struggle  not  merely 
for  supremacy  but  for  national  existence.  Our 
cause  is  the  cause  of  our  kith  and  kin  who  have 
spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Britain  throughout 
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the  world.  It  is  the  cause,  as  we  believe,  of 
progress  along  democratic  lines.  Unfortunately 
there  are  large  classes  in  this  country,  as  in  every 
other,  whose  fierce  struggle  for  their  daily  bread 
leaves  them  almost  indifferent  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  live.  But  even 
they  would  be  affected  by  the  success  of  a  power 
which  would  not  only  deprive  us  of  our  colonies, 
but  would  shut  their  ports  against  our  trade  and, 
by  increasing  the  price  of  living  in  Great  Britain, 
would  still  further  swell  the  number  of  those  who 
remain  continuously  on  the  margin  of  subsistence. 

To  the  mass  of  manual  workers  who  regard  the 
political  franchise  as  a  means  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
prevailing  type  of  government  should  be  our  form 
of  Parliamentary  rule  rather  than  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  which,  as  every  continental  traveller 
can  tell  them,  limits  individual  liberty  in  a  hundred 
ways  and  crushes  opposition  by  a  "  mailed  fist." 
Rampant  militarism  is  the  note  of  German  rule. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  attainment 
of  Germany's  utmost  desires  will  change  her 
methods.  Rather,  the  need  for  maintaining  her 
position  in  the  face  of  hostile  and  humiliated 
nationalities  is  likely  to  rivet  upon  civilization  a 
despotism,  organized,  suspicious  and  ruthless 
beyond  anything  which  the  world  even  in  its  most 
degraded  epochs  has  ever  seen. 
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